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— Part. to 0neoumage me in the proſecution; of a. 


by the!\Miniſter,/as likely to be productive of great benefit to 


SHORT ADDRESS, Sc. 
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7 20 
8 his Majeſty, i in | his late Speech from the krone, 1 was gra- 


ciouſly pleaſed to call on all heneſt men, to deliver their 
3 freely on the, preſent diſtracted ſtate of affairs in this 
country, I chink myſelf bound hy a double tie nat to remain ſilent 


on the occaſion. In the firſt place, as having enjoyed, during the 
many years, his Majeſty's bounty, granted, without any 


plan formerly laid before the Public, Which was then conſidered 


theſe realms z and Which L am now, after infinite labour in * 


preparatioti, ready to catry into execution. In the next betauſt 


I have the cleareſt cot viction in my own niind, grounded on the: 
authority af ſome of tlie greateſt men this country ever produced, 
among which, ate the reſpoctabie names of Milton, Locke, Berkley, 
Addifon, Swift, and many othets, that I can lay open the chief 
ſource of all our diſorders, and point to adequate remedies. - Such 
abe have! been preſeribed of late, are onby'/ topical appliratious 0 

external tumours, and would prove at beſt but N 


Which will but ſkin and film the ulcerous Part, 
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There can be no hopes of a cure without reaching the ſource of 
the diſeaſe; nor is this hard to be found: thongh, through the 
blindneſs of prejudice, and tyrannic power of cuſtom, it has hitherto 
been concealed from all eyes, except a few of a more liberal turn 
of mind, who have choſen to be guided by the clear and ſteady: 
light of reaſon, inſtead of the dazzling blaze of faſhion. 


No one, who has at all conſidered the ſubject, if aſked what 
chiefly forms men to good or evil, but will readily anſwer Education. 
One would imagine, therefore, when a State becomes highly diſ- 
ordered, when the manners and principles of a nation are uni- 
verfally corrupt, that the firſt ſtep towards a reformation would 
be, to examine the ſtate of Education in that country, as being tlie 
ſource of manners and principles; the fountain from which flow 
all that conſtitute the dignity or debaſement of human nature, and 
the principal cauſe of the characteriſtic difference between nations, 
as weltas individuats. © Upon a cioſeexamina tion it would appear, 
that in no civilized country in the world, was there ever ſo pre- 
poſterous a courſe of Education, as that at preſent eſtabliſhed in 
England. It is neither ſuited to the nature, end, or principles 
of our conſtitution; and indeed how is it poſſible it ſhould be, 
when it was eſtabliſhed long antecedent to the very idea of ſuch 
a conſtitution, in times of popery and arbitrary power, and cal- 
culated wholly. for the monaſtic life > conſequently, it does not 
fit a man for any one office, ſtation, or profeſſion in the world; 
and the only poſts, which they who have paſſed through an entire 
courſe of Engliſh Education are qualified to occupy, are * of, 


a ſchoolmaſter, a fellow of a college, * 


Such ſeed as you for, fach Sali ye reap; and i it would be as 
vain to W ao foreſts of oak from. haws, or nn of wheat from 
chaff, 


t 41 
chaff, as that able ſtateſmen, wiſe and uncorrupt ſenators, or virtuous 
citizens, ſhould be produced from ſuch ſeminaries. It is allowed 
on all hands, that, for a long time paſt, each ſucceeding gene- 
ration has improved on the former in all manner of vice, till the 
meaſure of iniquity is almoſt full; and this muſt continue to be 
the caſe, while that mode of Education remains unaltered, till it 
ends in the final ruin of this once happy country. Many fatal 
ſymptoms of its near approach have of late appeared. The rapid 
decline of this lately great empire, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time as 
is not to be paralleled in the hiſtory. of the world ; the Ade of 
luxury which has deluged the land, with all its attendants, Uni 
verſal profligacy of manners, factions, convulſions throughout the 
realm, all the prognoſtics which have ever preceded the ruin of 
free ſtates, have come heavy and thick upon us. Alarmed by the 
near proſpect of ſo fatal an event, numbers of well- meaning men 
have echoed the word Reformation, Reformation, through the land. 
Ana m nat 18 This propoſed reformation, to confilt ? In making 
ſome changes in the laws relative to one branch of the conſtitution. 
And are we ftill ſo blind as to look for our conſtitution in the 
dead letter, the paper model, when we ought to know that it is a 
living one, built up of men, and, according as they are adapted, 
or otherwiſe, to their ſeyeral ſtations, the edifice muſt either remain 
firm, or monlder away, and at length tumble down? Shall we 
Rill truſt to parchment bonds, which experience has ſhewn are 
as eaſily ſnapped aſunder by the giant Corruption, as the threads, 
with which his hands were bound, were by Samſon? No reform- 
ation therefore can be of any avail, but that of men; and this witli 
regard to ſuch as are advanced in life, Who have taken their bent, 
and whoſe habits are grown inveterate by time, would be found 
an impraQicable taſk. - What gardener is ſo abſurd as to try to force 
* trees into regular eſpaliers, while the pliant young ones obey 

B 2 his 
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his forming hand, and take what beat he pleaſes. Let us therefore 
turn our thoughts to the rifing generation, where alone reform- 
ation can begin with any proſpedt of ſucceſs. Let us endeavout 


to eftabliſh ſuch a mode of Education' as is deſcribed by Milton, 


where he ſays I ſhall detain you no longer: in the demon- 
«© ſtration of what we ſhould not do, but ſtrait conduct you to a 
© hill-ſide, where J will point you out the right path of a virtuous 


and noble Education; laborious indeed at the firft aſcent, but elſe 


ſo fmooth, ſo green, fo full of goodly proſpects, and melodious 
ſounds, on every fide, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 

charming. I doubt not but ye ſhall have more ado to drive our 
© dulteſt and lazieſt youth, our ſtocks and ſtubs, from the infinite 
deſire of ſuch a happy nurture, than we have now, to hale and 


drag our choiceſt and hopefulleſt wits, to that aſinine feaſt of 


© ſow-thiſtles and brambles, which is commonly ſet before them, as 


6 all the food and entertainment for their tendereſt and moſt docible 


2 age. TI call' therefore a complete and generous Education. that 
< which fits a man to perform juſtly, ſkilfully, and magnani- 
; mouſly, all we offices, both a and nel of peace and 
© of war. 


From MY an inſtitution, we might oaftriably dard to "FI the 
ang and future generations, in an oppoſite” direction to thoſe 
who have preceded them, emulonſly contending who ſhonld excel 
moſt in every quality that can adorn ptivate life, and render them 
uſeful members of the community. In them we might expect 
to find wiſe and able ſtateſmen, ſteady and intorruptible patriots, 
firm ſupporters. of our noble conſtitution, and an impenetrable 
bulwark againſt the foes of their country ; and this would be the 
ſure way, as the great Biſhop of Cloyne has, it is hoped, pro- 
phatically obſerded Not only to prevent our final ruin,” bot 

| * alſo 


I 


© alſd to render us 4 tete happy and Aoutifhing people than 


7 * . 4 T7 . f 7 | N 
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As it is probable I ſhall be charged with preſumption för fo 


bold a cenſure of inſtitutions rendered venerable by age; and mall. 


have to encounter the blind prejudices of numbers who were 
formed by them, I think it neceſſary to ſhelter myſelf under the 
authorities of ſuch names as few will dare to diſpute, - And firſt, 


I ſhall preſent to view the picture drawn by Mitten of our mode 


of ane his a nervous *. 


es As foe this uſyal. Ye FH arts, * FG * 
«old. error of univerſities, not yet well recovered.from. the ſcho- - 
© laſtick groſſneſs of barbarous ages, that inſtead of beginning with 
© arts moſt eaſy, and thoſe- be ſuch as are moſt obvious to the 1 


* ſenſe, they preſent their young untnatriculated novices at firſt 


© metaphyſicks : ſo that they havitig' but 'Hewty-1efr-riwoſe gram- 
* matick flats and ſhallows; where they ſtuek unreaſonably; to 


learn a few words, with lamentable conſtruction, and now on 


© the funces unn under undcher uit 6 "os to be tofled. and : 
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- 


. 10 0 notions and babblements, while they a ri 
and delightful knowledge. Til poverty or youthful years call | 


them importunately theit ſeveral ways, and haſten thetd,' 995 . 


the ſway of friends, either to an -ambitious and itiercetidty,” o 


© ignorantly zealous divinity. , Some allured to the tradé of hr 


© grounding their purpoſes, not on the prudent and heavenly, con- 
© templation of juſtice and equity * was never fayght them) - 
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but on the promiſing and pleaſing thoughts of litigious terms, 
fat contentions, and flowing fees. Others betake them to 
* ſtate affairs, with ſouls ſo unprincipled in virtue, and true ge- 
* nerous breeding, that flattery and court ſhifts, and tyrannous 
* aphoriſms, appear to them the higheſt points of wiſdom ; inſtilling 
their barren hearts with a conſcientious flavery, if, as I rather 
think, it be not feigned. Others, laſtly, of a more delicious and 
* airy ſpirit, retire themſelves, knowing no better, to the enjoy- 
* ments of eaſe and luxury, living -out their days 'in feaft' and 
* jollity ; which indeed is the wiſeſt and ſafeſt courſe of all theſe, 
* unleſs they were with more integrity undertaken. And theſe are 
* the fruits of miſpending our prime youth in the ſchools and uni- 


verſities as we do, either in learning mere words, or ſuch things 
; chiefly as were better unlearnt,” 


Now hear what the candid and judicious Locke has ſaid on the 
ſame ſubject: in ſpeaking of the Education nf a Gentleman. he 
ſays, © Sinzc ic cannot be hoped he ſhould have time and ſtrength 
to learn all things, moſt pains ſhould be taken about that which 
is moſt neceſſary; and that principally looked after, which will 
be of moſt and frequenteſt uſe to him in the world. 


© But it is no wonder if thoſe who make the faſhion, ſuit it to 
* what they have, and not what their pupils want. The faſhion 
© being once eſtabliſhed, who can think it ſtrange, that in this, 
as well as in all other things, it ſhould prevail ? and that the 

© greateſt part of thoſe, who find their account in an eaſy ſub- 


« , ' miſſion. to it, ſhould be ready to cry out hereſy, when any one 


{ departs from it? is nevertheleſs matter of aſtoniſhment, that 
men of quality and parts ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be ſo far 
N milled by cuſtom and implicit faith, Reaſon, if conſulted with, 
a would adviſe, that their children's time ſhould be ſpent | in ac- 

7 * quiring 
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« quiring what might be uſeful to them, when they eome to be 
men, rather than to have their heads ſtuffed with a deal of traſh, 


© a great part whereof they uſually never do (tis certain they 
never need to) think on again as long as they live; as 
© of it as does flick to them, they are name | 


© This is ſo well known, that I appeal.to parents themſelves, aw 
© have been at coſt to have their young heirs taught it, whether it 
© be not ridiculous for their ſons to have any tincture of that ſort" 
© of learning, when they come abroad into the world; whether 
any appearance of it would not leſſen and diſgrace them in com- 
« pany? And that certainly muſt be an admirable” acquiſition, 
© and deſerves well to make a part in Education, which men are 
aſhamed of, where they are moſt concerned to pens their parts 
" and breeding,” ant 


1200 ² AA 
Education was productive of evil, inſtead of good; of miſchief to 
mankind; inſtead of benefit. But among ſuch as have received 
no ill taint from it, I believe it will be allowed by much the greater 
part, that they never find EY ai. N it NE 
1 1 e | 
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a their entrance Wande work a very Ree Wire 
will convince them that they cannot” apply what they have 
been learning to any uſeful purpoſe 3\ that to ſucceed in life they 
muſt enter upon entirely new ſtudies, and that they muſt even 
have the double labour of unlearning many things which they 
before thought the perfection of human knowledge. Their Greek 
and Latin authors, their books of logie and metaphyſics, Mc. 
are laid aſide, and in a few years all the traces of their early ac- 
16A quirements, , 
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.quirements, of ſo many years pains and labour, are wholly obli- 
terated. Is it not a lamentable thing, to think that the prime of 
life hath thus been loſt; that a fertile foil hath thus been tilled, 
and magured, at great pains and coſt, and ſuch ſeed ſawn as will 
never produce a. valuable crop? Or is there reaſon to wonder, 
that the richneſs of the ſoil ſhould waſte itſelf in a luxuriance of 
weeds? Of the few, who, from a love to the arts in which they 
have been trained, would ſtill keep them alive in their memories, 
and diiplay their talents to the world, much the greater part ſerve 
only to increaſe the number of bad verſifiers, miſerable eſſay 
writers, and minute philoſophers. The ſtudious and eontem 
plative minds, indeed, may be furniſhed with matter to empley 
their leiſure hoursin innocent amuſements, ſo that they may not be 
hurtful members of ſociety, however uſeleſs; and this perhaps is the 
greateſt benefit which the Public derives from it. The divine, the 
lawyer, and the phyſician, may convert thefe rudiments of ſcience 
194hgir-own adyaniage, in their ſeverah profeſſions; but the-gentle- 
man finding no immediate uſe; far them, neglects, and abicourle! 


1 of. all others the moſt important to the Hublie, is not at alb pro- 
: | F vided: for. Were it defective in all other arty and- profeſſions; ; 
5 though the grievance would be felt, it might be: attended with 
\i | no danger to the State. But Gentlemen, born to be legiſlators, to 
| F be the bulwarks of our-canſlitution; to fill up poſts vuhich require 
g 15 wiſdom, conduct, and the-moſt improved abilities; to animate 
i and give motion to the whole body of the people; tobe an e- 
| | | ample and model to all; the fountain of manners and fouree of 
# primbiples;; if then eco be: Riſe, r bad, Me whslb co 
5 ſtitution is affected by- id: the diſeaſe has attacked the vitals, and 
1 mult either be removed, or inevitable diſſobution muſt follow: + 
5 It lines 180 0 er zi ee n 07 bn ben ee 
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Mr. Locke, in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to his Treatiſe on Edu 
cation, has the following paſſages: I myſelf have been conſulted 
of late by ſo many, who profeſs themſelves at à loſs. how to 
© breed their children ; and the early corruption of youth is now 
become ſo general a complaint, that he cannot be thought 
* wholly impertinent, who brings the conſideration of this 
matter on the ſtage, and offers ſomething, if it be but to excite 
* others, or afford matter of correction: for errors in Education 
* ſhould be leſs indulged” than any. Theſe, like faults in the firſt 
concoction, that are never mended in the ſecond” or third, carry 
er eee rr e all the parts 
*-and ſtations of life. la. yd 2: | 1.4837, 007 | 


The W of their children. is, * Jen: 7 the * ara 
e of parents, and the welfare and proſperity of the na- 


© tion. ſo. mueh depend on it. that I would have every one lay it 
6. „n to heart; and after having well examined and diſtin- 


iſhed what fancy, cuſtom, or reaſon adviſes in the caſe, ſet his , 
helping hand to promote every where that way of training up 
* youth, with regard to their ſeyeral conditions, which is the | 
<, eaſieſt, thorteſt, and; likelieſt to produee virtuous, uſeful, 
able men in their diſtin callings ; ; though that moſt to be pow | 
* care of, i is the gentleman's calling. For if thoſe of that rank are 
, by their education, once ſet . W will rern beivg all the 
„ into order. | | | 


h 8 on 1 1 . 0 1 1 wb 1 en 
* complain of the great decay of Chriſtian, piety and virtue every 
here, and of learning · acquired improvements in the gentry 
of this generation, would conſider how to retrieve, them in the 
: dent. This I am ſure, that if the foundation of it be not laid 
870 C in 
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n the education and principling of the youth, alt other endeavours 
* will be vain. And if the innocence, ſobriety, and induſtry of 
thoſe who are coming up, be not taken care of and preſerved, 
© jt will be ridiculous to expect, that thoſe who are to ſucceed 
© next on the ſtage, ſhould abound in that virtue, ability, and 


learning, which has hitherto made England confiderable in the 
world.“ | 


Hear alſo What he ſays on the finiſhing part of our Education, 
that of Travel: To put them out of their parents view, at a great 
+, diſtance, under a governor, when they think themſelves to be 
© too much men to be governed by others, and yet have not pru-- 
* dence-and experience enough to govern themſelves, what is it 
but to expoſe them to all the greateſt dangers of their whole 
life, where they have the leaſt fence or guard againſt them? "Till 

that boiling. boiſterous part of life comes in, it y be Raped the 
tutor may have ſome authority: neither the ftubbornneſs of 
age, nor the temptation or example of others, can take him 
from his tutor's condud till fifteen or ſixteen: but then, when: 
© he begins to confort himſelf with men, and thinks himſelf one I 
© when he comes to reliſh, and pride himſelf in manly vices, and 
thinks it a ſhame to be any longer under the conduct and con- 
c troul of another, what can be hoped from even the moſt care- 
ful and difcreet governor, when neither he has power to compel, 
nor his pupit a diſpoſition to be perſuaded; but, on the contrary, 
has the advice of warm blood, and prevailing faſhion, to hearken 
to the temptations of his companions, juſt as wiſe as himſelf, 

© rather than to tlie perſuaſions of his tutor, who is no looked: 
+ on as an enemy to his freedom? And when is man fo likely to mif- 
carry, as when at the ſame time he is both ra and unruly? 


This 
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Thi is the ſeaſon of all his life that moſt requires the eye 
„and authority of his parents and friends to govern it. The in- 
* flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's age, not yet grown 
up to be headſtrong, makes it more governable and ſafe; and in 
© the after-part, reaſon and foreſight begin a little to take * 
and mind a man of his _— and improvement.” 


Nihon, in raking on the Gm ie upon A ape 


that his new plan were adopted, has the following paſſage: We 
© ſhould not then need the Monſieurs of Paris to take aur youth 
+ into their ſlight and prodigal cuſtodies, and fend chem back 
they deſire to ſee other countries, at two or three and twenty 
years of age, not to learn principles, but to enlarge experience, 
© and make wiſe obſervation, they will by that time be ſuch as 


© ſhall deſerve the regard and honour of all men, where they paſs ; 
and the ſociety and iicnditis of all hose, in all plages, who 
< are beft and moſt eminent. And perhaps then other nations 


c 1 * 
in their own country. 5 7 


Or ſuch as choſe to enter life 3 at 8 might 
© then engage in their ſeveral profeſſions and offices, properly 

prepared and qualified to make a figure in them; to their own 

great caſe and ſatisfaction, as well as improvement_of their for- 
tunes. Or whether they be to ſpeak in parliament, or council, 
* honour and attention would be waiting on their lips. There 
E 1 then alſo appear in pulpits, other viſages, other geſtures, 

© and Ruff otherwiſe wrought, than what we now fit under, 
8 ee $0.88. great. trial af our patience, as any Kan that 
they preach to us, 
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| Dr. Berkley, the great biſhop of -Cloyne, among - others, - has 
| put the following Queries, in a 5 called the Veriſt: 


Whether a general good taſte i in a people 8 not — 
# , Feb Fa to their thriving ? and whether an uneducated | gentry be 
not the greateſt of national evils? . _ 


Whether our peers and 5 are born legiſlators? or 
* whether that faculty be acquired by ſtudy and reflection? 


Whether to comprehend the real intereſt of a people, and the 
means to procure it, doth not imply ſome fund of knowledge, 
* hiſtorical, moral and political, with a faculty of wean im- 

* proved by learning ? 


1 l Whether a wiſe ſtate hath any intereſt x nearer r heart, than the 
mn education of youth ? 


1 | | | | © What right the cldeft for hath to 2 worlt educauon ft 
Whether in any order a | good building can be made of bad 


materials? or whether any form of government can make a 
happy ſtate of bad materials? 


* Whether it is poſſible that a ſtate ould not thrive, whereof 
* the lower part were induſtrious, and the upper wiſe? 


Whether Homer's compendium of education, 
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s « would not be a good rule for modern education of youth ? 0 
* whether half the learning and ſtudy of theſe kingdoms is not 
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This is a line from a ſpeech of Phenix e An-. A e 
mad; and may be thus tranſlated: 
at! Train'd up alike in cloquence and arms. 
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« uſdels, 
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©. uſeleſs, for want of a proper delivery and ebe 
b. ee in 3 colleges * | 

In another place he fays—* Our proſpect i is very ens _ 
$ « the ſymptoms grow ſtronger [every day. The morals of a people 
are in this, like their fortunes z- when they feel a national ſhock; 
the worſt doth not ſhew itſelf immediately. Things make a 
«© ſhift to ſubſiſt for a time on the credit of old notions and dying 
opinions. But the youth born and brought up in wicked times, 
withdut any bias to good from early principle, or inſtilled 
opinion, when they grow ripe, muſt be monſters indeed. And 
* it is to be feared that age of monſters. is not far off. 


After ſuch authorities as I have above quoted, and many others 
which 1 might have adduced, had there been occaſion; for it, I 
think L run no hazard in- affirming, that our courle of Education 


is to the laſt degree erroneous, and that a reformation. there is 
— neceſſary to the future welfare of nete realms. But 


this is an arduous taſk ; not to be attempted by any ſingle hand, 
and which will require the vigorous and ſteady ſupport of numbers 
to enſure its ſucceſs. As to the great ones of the world, I have 
little hopes of any aid from them. They are for the moſt part too 
much engaged in ſelfiſh purſuits, to turn their thoughts to. what 
concerns the general good only ; and find their private mtereſts too 
cloſely connected with corruption, not to with its increaſe, rather 
than its diminution. . Yet, though public ſpirit has long been 
laughed out of all bodies of men, it is to be hoped there are 
many individuals who have not yet loſt all ſenſe of it; who re- 
pine at the calamitous ſtate to which our affairs are brought, but 
conſidering the inefficacy of their ſingle efforts, fit down in a ſtate 
of ſilent deſpondence. But if, by any means, men of this de- 
ſeription could be brought together to a conſiderable amount, the 
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fight of their numbers might revive their courage, and give them 
hopes of ſucceſs from the efforts of their united ſtrength. It was 
with this view that I have propoſed the beſt means that occurred 
to me of drawing together a ſelect company, to a courſe of diſ- 
ſertations on ſubjects of the higheſt importance to the Public; that 
I might have full room to expatiate on the comprehenſive topics 
mentioned in my plan; in order to prepare them for the final 
propoſal of reviving a Plan of Education, once under the ſolemn 
deliberation of the higher powers, and highly approved of, though 
it unfortunately failed of ſucceſs. As this was a remarkable tranſ- 
action, though but little known, I ſhall lay it before the Reader, 
as it is recorded in the Parliamentary Hiſtory. 


The ſame day the Lord Admiral Buckingham made a motion 
© to the houſe, © That ſince the Education of youth, eſpecially of 
quality and worth, is a matter of great conſequence ; therefore 
to provide that ſuch perſons. in their tender pears, An not ſpend 
their time fruitleſsly about the town or elſewhere, his lordſhip 


wiſhed that ſome good and fit courſe might be taken, for the 
erection and maintenance of an Academy, for the breeding and 
© bringing up of the Nobility and Gentry of this kingdom, in 
their younger and more tender age: and for a free and vo- 
£ luntary contribution from perſons of een over 1 for chat 


purpoſe. 


This motion was generally liked and . and dinay 
grave and judicious ſpeeches were uſed by ſeveral lords, touch- 
ing the moſt conſiderable and material points, and the perfect 
accompliſhment of this moſt honourable project. Some, con- 
cerning the place where ſuch an academy ſhould be placed and 
erected: others, what r arts, ſciences, and exerciſes 

8 * ſhould 
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* ſhould be there taught and practiſed; then how to de main- 
© tained, and to what kind of young gentlemen freedom ' ſhall be 

given, to reſort or live as they ſhall pleaſe ; with other cum | 
© ſtances. 


© And in order that the matters and points aforeſaid, might 


with more conveniency be opened and diſcuſſed, the Houſe was 


I „ N during pleaſure. 
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the conſequence of their meeting after this adjournment, is. 
afterwards thus related: 


55 Then the Houſe i A unte to conſider of the 
* Academy aforementioned; conſiſting of the Prince, the Arch- 


© biſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Archbiſhop of 
© You, tho Lord Tixcafarcr, he Eur Adrniral, the Fart of Ox 


© ford, and many others.” The Chief Juſtice and the Attorney- 


general to attend them. To meet at the Council- chamber in 
+ Whitchall.” 


That this noble adn an not PERO! was ates in the 
firſt place, to ſome heats, which about that time broke out in the 
Houſe of Commons, and which occafioned the diſſolution of that 
Parliament ; and in the next, to the death of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, its «tion and rn which followed ic 1008 after.” 


— for r e dee, this noble deſign of 
our anceſtors did not tas e Had it fucceeded, it is more 
than probable Great Britain would not be in the deplorable con- 
dition to which the is now reduced. Let not therefore future 
generations have the ſame cauſe to complain of our neglect, and 
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Jay their-ruin at our door. Is it not amazing that from that hour 
to this the ſlate of Education ſhould never have come even into 
the contemplation of our Senate? In the preſent critical ſtate of 
things they may juſtly plead the neceſſity of giving their whole 


attention to objects of more immediate preſſure ; and this may 


ſerve as an excuſe for a long time to come. But if, in the mean 
time, a ſociety were formed to ſmooth the way, and prepare the 
plan; if one ſmall academy only were eſtabliſhed on that plan, 
and the good fruits of ſuch an inſtitution ſeen, there can be no 


reſpeta o ody. If there be any virtue left in this country, it 
ere ſuch a ſociety will be formed: or if all public 
indeed extinct, it is to be hoped that the natural affection 
of parents will make them unite, to aſſiſt in opening a new channel 
for their dear young ones ta ſail ſafely down the ſtream of life: 
and not deſperately ſet them afloat on the old one, from whoſe 
hidden rocks, quickſands,. and whirlpools, few eſcape. 


Mr. Sheridan's Courſe, &c. will commence on the firſt Friday 
in Lent, the 7th of March, at Hickford's Great Room, Brewer- 
ſtreet. To begin preciſely at Seven in the evening. Plans of the 
Courſe to be had gratis of Mr. Dodſley in Pall-mall; Mr. Evans, 
pookſeller in the Strand; Mr. Dilly in the Poultry; and at Hick» 
ford's Room. Where alſo Subſcriptions are received, and Tickets 
delivered out. 75 | 


